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The Lord of Misrule, and Other Poems. By Alfred Noyes. With 
frontispiece in colours by Spencer Baird Nichols. The Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. New York. October, 1915. $1.60. 

This volume of shorter poems, the first that Mr. Noyes has 
published since the collected edition of 19 13, shows no consider- 
able divergence in philosophy or form from what we have come 
to expect as his normal. We observe here the same healthy 
optimism, the same range of subject-matter, the same perfection 
of rhythm and beauty of diction which, on the whole, have 
characterized his previous work. 

The passing, however, of two years, even quiet ones, would 
be likely to show change if not advance in any save a moribund 
poet, particularly in a young one whose country is engaged in a 
world-war. Accordingly we find poems inspired by the British 
fleet of dreadnoughts, the sinking of the Lusitania, the death of 
an army aviator ; poems also of love for England and belief in 
English destiny. England's past receives attention, too. The 
title-poem and several other pieces deal romantically with themes 
from Caedmon's time to Shakespeare's, and among much that is 
fine in the volume the greatest claim to distinction is probably 
possessed by these. The exotically beautiful past of Greek 
mythology was felicitously handled in "Niobe," "Actaeon," and 
other earlier poems, but from Sherwood zs\di Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern on, Mr. Noyes has shown more and more interest in the 
equally beautiful yet more robust past of his native land. Few 
poets, indeed, of any period have drawn upon this material so 
largely and with such success. The volume further contains 
several good love lyrics and an especially noteworthy modern 
fairy poem. Some of the subjects, moreover, are drawn from 
Canada and the United States. 

In structure, also, Mr. Noyes shows reaching out. Rhymeless 
verse is not absent from the volume, and "Astrid" is an ex- 
periment in initial rhyme. Yet it is safe to predict that a poet 
who has made such a phenomenal achievement with the tra- 
ditional forms will do little with an innovation so revolutionary 
as the latter. 

The Lord of Misrule was highly satisfying upon the first 
reading, more so upon the second. The book is the natural 
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sequel of the past work of the author, but has sufficient indi- 
viduality to make us interestedly look forward to what he may 
write in the future. John Owen Beaty. 

John M. Synge : A Few Personal Recollections with Biographical 
Notes. By John Masefield. New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Rabindranath Tagore : A Biographical Study. By Earnest Rhys. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

Of the two volumes before us it is perhaps natural to deal with the 
brochure by John Masefield on his fellow-poet Synge before tak- 
ing up the longer and professedly more critical estimate of Tagore 
by Mr. Rhys ; both because the former is so much the slighter 
work, and because its protagonist and to a certain extent the move- 
ment to which he belonged are now a part of literary history, 
while the neo-romantic and neo-religious ideas and ideals of Tagore 
are but now finding fertile ground, at least here in the West. 

Among the group of enthusiasts that rallied to the side of 
Yeats and Lady Gregory when they launched the so-called Celtic 
Revival, none was more talented or more picturesque than 
Synge. They were all aflame with visions of the possibilities of 
giving tongue to the hitherto silent feeUngs of their race. They 
all wanted to catch "the music of the waters of the western sea 
and its isles" in order to perpetuate it in literature. But Synge 
went a bit deeper into the Irish character than the rest. He 
alone knew the childish thirst of the Celt for the violent and 
supernatural, as well as their naively imaginative quest of the 
beautiful. As Yeats himself says, Synge "loved only what was 
wild in its [Ireland's] people, and in the ' grey and wintry sides of 
many glens.' " His imagination impersonalized even his own ex- 
periences, so that like all children of Romance he looked at life 
and his fellow-men (in particular those of his beloved Arran) as 
from a distance, as though he were but an onlooker at their 
aspirations and their struggles. "He was a new Adam and saw 
things as they looked on the first morning." When with this 
intensity of insight and this imaginative gift he wrote of people 
he knew or strange folk-tales he had heard, a Playboy of the 
Western World resulted, — a masterpiece that even the Irish 
attacked, it was so true a caricature. 



